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to stimulate interest in the war effort. The men in this
unit were carefully selected and highly trained. Only the
very best were employed and they were inspired with
enthusiasm for their job. This they interpreted in the
widest possible sense. It included not only the giving of
demonstrations of army life and skills before large audiences,
but also friendly and personal contact with the people of
the places visited, whose local activities were thus often
given new stimulus. As Captain A. E. Dickson writes in
his report1 of the unit's tour of Nyasaland and Rhodesia:
We have left ever}7 village in Nyasaland and Northern
Rhodesia singing our songs and emulating our P.T, . . . If this
can be attained in a fleeting half-day's show, what might not
be achieved by a properly thought-out campaign in peace-
time?
He goes on to urge the peace-time uses of such travelling
teams: not only by the demonstration of such vital mass
education subjects as soil erosion, malarial control, village
hygiene, destocking, reafforestation, co-operation, and so
on; but also by bringing into the villages recreation,
pageantry and colour, and a glimpse of a fuller and better
life. A great deal of the mass education programme could
be 'put across* in sketches with a moral, locally written,
and all the more effective because of the innate dramatic
talent which so many Africans possess.
The recruitment of the best men available from the
army and from civil life, trained and inspired with a vision
of what their country could become, and sent out in travel-
ling teams, would provide a means of educating backward
areas which should on no account be neglected. There can
be little doubt that they would be a cheap and very effective
instrument in arousing a desire for betterment. It is equally
certain that their work would have to be followed up if it
were to have any permanent practical effect.
1 An Experiment in Mass Education. (Unpublished.)